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LAND  BIRDS. 


CONDOR. 

The  Condor  inhabits  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  always  choosing  its  residence 
on  the  summit  of  a solitary  rock.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  bird  does  not  make  any 
nest,  but  lays  its  two  white  eggs  on  the 
bare  rock,  after  the  manner  of  many  sea- 
birds. It  is  a very  large  bird,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly strong  and  tenacious  of  life.  Two 
Condors  will  attack  and  kill  the  llama,  or 
even  the  puma;  for  by  their  repeated 
pecking  they  weary  it  so  that  it  yields  to 
their  perseverance. 
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EOBIN  EEDBEEAST. 


The  Eedbreast,  or  Eobin  Eedbreast,  as 
it  is  affectionately  termed,  has,  by  its 
fearless  conduct.  Earned  itself  golden  opin- 
ions from  all  kinds  of  men.  Every  nation 
seems  to  protect  it.  Even  the  American 
Eedbreast  lives  unharmed,  possibly  on 
account  of  its  connexion  with  its  English 
relation,  whose  oft-told  charity  towards 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  has  turned  aside 
from  its  posterity  even  the  unsparing 
hand  of  the  sporting  schoolboy.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  berries  are  gone,  insects 
dead,  and  the  worms  hidden  under  the 
hard  frozen  soil,  then  the  Eobin  flies  for 
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refuge  to  the  habitations  of  man  for  shelter 
and  food.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  the 
half  trusting,  half  fearful  look  with  which 
it  hops  to  the  window-sill  for  the  first 
time.  After  a while,  it  becomes  bold,  and 
taps  at  the  window,  if  the  expected  crumbs 
are  not  thrown  out.  Before  very  long,  it 
ventures  to  enter  the  room,  hops  about  on 
the  table,  and  quite  seems  to  consider  as 
a right  what  was  first  merely  a favor. 
When  once  established,  it  is  very  jealous, 
and  will  not  suffer  a friend  to  be  partaker 
of  the  same  comforts  but  attacks  him 
with  great  fury. 
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FISH  HAWK. 


The  Osprey,  or  Fishing  Hawk,  is  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  part  of  Asia, 
and  some  portions  of  North  America.  As 
its  name  imports,  its  food  consists  entirely 
of  fish,  which  it  obtains  by  dashing  into 
the  water,  and  seizing  them  with  its 
curved  talons.  The  Osprey  although  it 
takes  the  fish,  is  not  the  only  bird  that 
has  a predilection  for  that  diet,  as  the 
bald-headed  eagle  frequently  waits  until 
the  osprey  has  seized  the  prey,  and  then 
deprives  him  of  it.  Want  of  room  pre- 
vents the  insertion  of  the  entire  spirited 
passage  from  Wilson’s  Ornithology,  de- 


FISH  HAWK. 


scribing  the  chase  and  capture.  He  re- 
lates that  the  eagle,  after  watching  the 
osprey  as  it  dashes  into  the  water  after 
its  finny  prey,  starts  off  in  pursuit  as  it 
emerges,  bearing  a fish  in  its  talons. 
“ Each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above 
the  other,  displaying,  in  these  rencontres, 
the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial  evo- 
lutions. The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly 
advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reach- 
ing his  opponent,  when  the  latter  drops 
his  fish : the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a more  certain  aim, 
descends  like  a whirlwind,  snatches  it  in 
his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and 
bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away 
to  the  woods. 


BALD  EAGLE. 


BALD  EAGLE. 


The  Bald  Eagle,  or  White-headed  Eagle, 
as  it  is  called  by  Wilson,  inhabits  most 
parts  of  America,  and  especially  frequents 
the  cataract  of  Niagara.  It  is  very  ac- 
commodating in  its  appetite,  and  preys  in- 
discriminately on  lambs,  pigs,  swans,  and 
the  fish,  which,  as  related  before,  it  takes 
away  from  the  unfortunate  osprey.  Some- 
times it  can  take  fish  honorably  for  itself 
in  shallow  water,  by  wading  as  far  as  it 
can,  and  snatching  up  the  fish  with  its 
beak.  Audubon  gives  a splendid  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase  of  a swan  by  an  eagle. 
Like  the  Golden  Eagle,  this  bird  lives  con- 
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stantly  with  its  mate,  and  hunts  in  com- 
pany. It  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  of 
a dull  white  color,  in  a huge  nest  placed 
on  a tall  tree.  The  claws  of  this  bird  are 
grooved  beneath,  and  the  hind  claw  is  the 
longest.  The  feet  are  half  feathered. 
When  full  grown,  the  general  color  of  the 
bird  is  a deep  brownish  black,  but  its 
head,  neck,  tail,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
are  white. 
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KING  BIRD. 


This  bird  is  very  common  in  New  En- 
gland. He  receives  his  names  of  King 
Bird  and  Tyrant  Fly  catcher,  from  his 
extraordinary  behavior  and  the  authority 
he  asumes  over  all  others  in  the  breeding 
season.  In  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  part  of  J uly,  his  life  is  one  continued 
scene  of  broils  and  battles;  in  which, 
however,  he  generally  comes  off  con- 
queror. Hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  eagle, 
and  the  great  black  eagle,  all  equally 
dread  a rencounter  with  this  dauntless 
little  champion,  who  as  soon  as  he  per- 
ceives one  of  these  last  approaching. 


KING  BIRD. 


launches  into  the  air  to  meet  him,  mounts 
to  a considerable  height  above  him,  and 
darts  down  on  his  back,  sometimes  fixing 
there  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  sove- 
reign, who,  if  no  conenvient  retreat  or  rest- 
ing place  be  near,  endeavors  by  various 
evolutions  to  rid  himself  of  his  merciless 
adversary. 


CEDAR  BIRD 


GEDAE  BIED. 

The  Cedar  Birds  live  in  numerous 
flocks,  keeping  by  pairs  only  in  the  breed- 
ing season ; and  so  social  is  their  dispo- 
sition, that,  as  soon  as  the  young  are  able 
to  fly,  they  collect  in  the  large  bands 
from  the  v^hole  neighborhood.  They  per- 
perform  extensive  journeys,  and  are  great 
and  irregular  wanderers.  Far  from  being 
shy,  they  are  simple  and  easily  tamed,  but 
generally  soon  die  in  confinement.  Their 
food  consists  chiefly  of  juicy  fruits,  on 
which  they  fatten,  but  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  orchard,  where  they  commit 
extensive  ravages.  When  fruits  are 
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scarce  they  seize  upon  insects,  catching 
them  dexterously  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  distant  relatives  the  fly-catchers. 
No  name  could  be  more  inappropriate  for 
these  birds  than  that  of  chatterers,  as 
there  are  few  less  noisy,  and  they  might 
even  be  called  mute  with  much  better 
reason.  They  build  in  trees,  and  lay 
twice  in  a year,  about  five  eggs.” 


CAT-BIRD. 


In  spring  or  summer,  on  approaching 
thickets  or  brambles,  the  first  salutation 
you  receive  is  from  the  Cat-bird ; and  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  its  note, 
would  instantly  conclude  that  some  va- 
grant orphan  kitten  had  got  bewildered 
among  the  briers,  and  wanted  assistance ; 
so  exactly  does  the  call  of  the  bird  resem- 
ble the  voice  of  that  animal.  Unsuspic- 
ious, and  extremely  familiar,  he  seems 
less  apprehensive  of  man  than  almost  any 
other  of  our  summer  visitants;  for  whether 
in  the  woods,  or  in  the  garden,  where  he 
frequently  builds  his  nest,  he  seldom 
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allows  you  to  pass  without  approaching 
to  pay  his  respects  in  his  usual  way. 
This  humble  familiarity  and  deference, 
ft’om  a stranger,  too,  who  comes  to  rear 
his  young,  and  spend  his  summer  with 
us,  ought  to  entitle  him  to  a full  share  of 
our  hospitality.  The  Cat-bird  is  one  of 
our  earliest  morning  songsters,  beginning 
generally  before  break  of  day,  and  hover- 
ing from  bush  to  bush,  with  great 
sprightliness,  when  there  is  scarce  light 
sufficient  to  distinguish  him. 
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I WHIP^POOE-WILL. 

The  Whipp-poor-will  and  the  Chuck- 
wilPs-Widow,  both  derive  their  singular 
names  from  their  singular  cry,  which  is 
said  closely  to  imitate  the  words  that  have 
been  assigned  to  them  as  their  names. 
Of  course  the  English  language  must  feel 
itself  highly  honored  that  an  American 
bird  should  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  Dela- 
ware or  the  Sioux.  Both  birds  fly  by  night, 
or  rather  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and 
like  the  owl  are  much  distressed  by  being 
forced  to  face  a brilliant  light.  The 
Chuck-will’s-widow  is  partially  migratory, 
and  dwells  in  the  more  southern  narts  of 
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America  during  the  winter.  Audubon 
relates  that  this  bird  applies  its  enormous 
mouth  to  rather  an  unexpected  use,  viz., 
that  of  removing  its  eggs,  if  it  finds  that 
they  have  been  disturbed.  Of  this  curious 
circumstance  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He 
saw  the  bird,  that  first  discovered  that  an 
intruder  had  touched  the  eggs,  wait  for  its 
mate,  and  then  saw  each  of  them  take  an 
egg  in  its  mouth  and  convey  it  off. 
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COMMON  FALCON 


The  Common  or  Peregrine  Falcon,  an 
inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America,  was,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  hawking,  one  of  the  favorite  fal- 
cons chosen  for  that  sport.  Its  strength 
and  swiftness  are  very  great,  enabling  it 
to  strike  down  its  prey  with  great  ease ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  disable  five 
partridges  in  succession.  From  its  success- 
full  pursuit  of  ducks  the  Americans  call 
it  the  Duck  Hawk. 

There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  method  of 
attack  which  this  bird  employs  when  pur- 
suing small  game.  Instead  of  merely 
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dashing  at  its  prey,  and  grasping  it  with 
its  claws,  the  Peregrine  Falcon  strikes  its 
victim  with  its  breast,  and  actually  stuns 
it  with  the  violence  of  the  blow  before  seiz- 
ing it  with  its  claws.  The  boldness  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  is  so  great  that  it  was 
generally  employed  to  take  the  formidable 
Heron.  After  the  Heron  had  been  roused 
from  its  contemplations  by  some  marsh 
or  river,  the  Falcon,  who  had  previously 
been  held  hooded  on  its  master’s  hand, 
was  loosed  from  its  bonds  and  cast  olf. 
A contest  then  generally  took  place  be- 
tween the  Heron  and  the  Falcon,  each 
striving  to  ascend  above  the  other.  In 
this  contest  the  Falcon  was  always  vic- 
torious, and  after  it  had  attained  a suffi- 
cient altitude,  it  swept  upon  the  Heron. 
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THE  MAGPIE. 


The  Magpie,  who  seems  to  rival  the 
Parrot  in  the  proud  title  of  the  Monkey 
of  the  Birds  (the  Eaven  being  the  orni- 
thological Baboon)  is  found  in  the  West- 
ern parts  of  England.  Its  thieving 
and  hiding  propensities  have  been  fre- 
quently told ; but  I must  still  venture  to 
give  a few  anecdotes  of  a tame  magpie 
that  resided  in  Wiltshire.  This  bird  found 
a malicious  enjoyment  in  pecking  the  un- 
protected ankles  of  little  boys  not  yet 
arrived  at  manly  habiliments,  and  was 
such  a terror  to  the  female  servants  that 
they  were  forced  to  pass  his  lurking-place 
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armed  with  a broom.  One  of  the  servants 
having  neglected  this  precaution  was  actu- 
ally found  sitting  down  on  the  stones  to 
protect  her  ankles,  the  magpie  triumph- 
antly pacing  round  her,  until  aid  was 
brought,  and  the  bird  driven  away.  But 
to  little  boys  and  girls  the  magpie  showed 
no  mercy,  springing  out  of  its  hiding  place, 
and  chasing  them  completely  along  the 
garden  walk. 
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MOCKING  BIKD. 


The  Mocking  Bird  or  Polyglot  Thrush 
is  a native  of  most  parts  of  America.  This 
wonderful  bM  stands  pre-eminent  in 
powers  of  song.  Not  only  are  its  natural 
notes  bold  and  spirited,  but  it  has  the 
faculty  of  imitating  with  deceptive  fidelity 
every  sound  it  hears.  To  its  flexible  or- 
gans, the  harsh  setting  of  a saw,  the  song 
of  a nightingale,  the  creaking  of  a wheel, 
the  whistled  tune  of  a passer-by,  the  full 
and  mellow  notes  of  the  thrush,  the  bark- 
ing of  a dog,  the  crowing  of  a cock,  and 
the  savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle,  are 
eacli  equally  easy  of  execution,  and  follow 
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one  another  with  such  marvellous  rapi- 
dity that  few  can  believe  that  the  insig- 
nificant brown  bird  before  them  is  the  sole 
author  of  these  varied  sounds.  The  Yir- 
ginian  nightingale  and  the  canary  hear 
their  exquisite  modulations  performed 
with  such  superior  execution,  that  the 
vanquished  songsters  are  silent  from  mere 
mortification,  while  the  triumphant  Mock- 
ing-bird only  redoubles  his  efforts. 
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. HOUSE  WEEK 


The  Wren  shares  with  the  robin  some 
immunity  from  juvenile  sportsmen.  Al- 
though it  maybe  fearlessly  hopping  about 
in  the  hedge,  jerking  its  funny  little  tail, 
and  playing  its  an  ties  just  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  few  boys  will  fire  at  it— a 
privilege  for  whieh  it  is  diffieult  to  give  a 
reason.  A singular  anecdote  is  related 
of  this  bird.  “ In  the  end  of  June,  1835, 
a person  was  shooting  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Bandrakehead,  in  the  parish  of  Colton, 
he  killed  a brace  of  blue  titmice  which 
some  time  before  had  been  observed  to  be 
constructing  a nest,  in  the  end  of  a house 
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belonging  to  Mr.  Innes  of  the  same  place. 
In  the  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  titmice  had  completed  the 
time  of  incubation,  and  that  their  death 
had  consequently  left  their  otfspring  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution.  This,  however, 
was  not  long  permitted  to  continue,  for 
the  chirping  of  the  young  birds  attracted 
the  attention,  and  excited  the  compassion 
of  a wren ; which,  since  that  period, 
adopted  the  nestlings,  and  was  daily  en- 
gaged in  rearing  and  feeding  them,  with 
the  affectionate  kindness  and  unremitting 
assiduity  of  a parent  bird.” 
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GREAT  CROWNED  PIGEON. 


The  Gi'eat.  Crowned  Pigeon  in  size  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Turkey : the  greater 
part  of  its  plumage  is  of  a fine  purple,  or 
bluish  ash  color ; the  middle  of  the  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a dark 
reddish  color;  these  together,  says  Ed- 
wards, form  a kind  of  saddle  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  bird  ; some  of  the  first 
row  of  covert-feathers,  above  the  quills, 
are  white,  with  red  tips ; the  remainder 
of  the  row  is  ash-colored.  'I'he  eye  is  of 
a beautiful  red,  and  placed  in  the  centi  i^. 
of  a broad  space  of  black,  which  passe.; 
backward  from  the  upper  mandible,  and 
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ends  in  a point  near  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head.  The  head  is  adorned  with  a 
remarkable  handsome  crest  of  a pale  blue, 
or  ash  color,  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Pigeon,  and  composed  of  a number 
of  fine  feathers,  with  slender  shafts  and 
fine  webs,  which  are  usually  elevated. 
The  bill  is  black . and  the  end  of  the 
upper  mandible  overhangs  the  point  of 
the  lower.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  a 
whitish  color,  spotted  with  red.  This 
splendid  bird  is  a native  of  the  East-India 
Islands:  it  coos,  and  has  the  peculiar 
actions  and  manners  of  other  Pigeons. 
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WILD  TURKEY. 

The  Turkey  came  originally  from  North 
America,  where  it  still  associates  in  large 
flocks,  though  it  is  fast  decreasing  in  its 
wild  state,  being  only  found  in  remote 
and  unfrequented  spots.  It  is  about 
three  feet  and  a half  in  length ; being 
somewhat  larger  than  the  domestic  va- 
riety. The  general  color  of  the  plumage 
is  black,  variegated  with  bronze  and 
bright  glossy  green,  in  some  parts  chang- 
ing to  purple ; the  quills  are  green  gold, 
black  towards  the  end,  and  tipped  with 
white ; the  tail  consists  of  eighteen 
feathers,  brown,  mottled,  and  tipped  with 
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black ; the  tail-coverts  are  waved  with 
black  and  white ; on  the  breast  is  a tuft 
of  black  hairs,  eight  inches  in  length  : in 
other  respects  it  resembles  the  domestic 
bird,  especially  in  having  a bare  head 
and  neck,  a fleshy  appendage  hanging 
over  the  bill,  and  a short  blunt  spur  or 
knob  at  the  back  part  of  the  leg. 
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HUMMING  BIRD. 


These  little  living  gems  are  exclusively 
found  in  the  New  World,  especially  about 
the  tropical  parts,  becoming  gradually 
scarcer  as  we  recede  from  the  tropics  in 
either  direction.  Only  two  species  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  northern  parts,  but 
in  the  central  portions  and  in  the  islands 
about  Florida  they  absolutely  swarm. 
They  , glance  about  in  the  sunshine,  look- 
ing like  streaks  of  brilliant  light,  and  so 
rapid  is  the  vibration  of  their  fine  and 
elastic  wings,  that  when  hovering  over  a 
flower,  a humming  or  buzzing  sound  is 
produced,  from  which  peculiarity  the  name 
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of  Humming  bird  has  been  given  them  in 
almost  every  language.  Waterton’s  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  the  Hum- 
ming bird  in  the  sun  is  very  beautiful. 

“Though  least  in  size,  the  glittering 
mantle  of  the  Humming  bird  entitles  it 
to  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  the  birds 
of  the  New  World.  See  it  darting  through 
the  air  almost  as  quick  as  thought ! now 
it  is  within  a yard  of  your  face — in  an  in- 
stant gone — now  it  flutters  from  flower  to 
flower  to  sip  the  silver  dew — it  is  now  a 
ruby — now  a topaz — now  an  emerald — 
now  all  burnished  gold.” 


•M. 


BLUE  JAY. 


This  elegant  bird  is  a native  of  Norlli 
Ameriea,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
European  Jay,  with  a tail  much  longer  in 
proportion : the  head  is  handsomely 
crested,  with  loose  silky  plumes;  bill 
black ; legs  brown ; the  whole  bird  is  of 
a fine  blue  color  on  the  upper  parts  with 
the  wings  and  tail  marked  by  numerous 
black  bars ; neck  encircled  with  a black 
collar ; under  parts  of  blossom-color,  with 
a slight  cast  of  blue  ; tail  tipped  with 
white ; legs,  feet,  and  thighs  of  a dusky 
brown.  Its  note  is  less  discordant  than 
the  European  Jay ; but  its  manners  are 
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very  similar.  It  is  said  to  be  a great 
destroyer  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  often 
assembling  in  large  flocks  to  devour  it. 
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/ HOOPOE. 

The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
birds  of  Europe.  Its  beautiful  crest  can 
be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  but  is 
seldom  raised  unless  the  bird  is  excited 
from  some  cause.  Its  food  consists  of  in- 
sects, which  it  first  batters  and  moulds 
into  an  oblong  mass,  and  then  swallows 
with  a peculiar  jerk  of  the  head. 

In  France,  Hoopoes  are  very  common, 
and  may  be  seen  examining  old  and  rotten 
stumps  for  the  insects  that  invariably 
congregate  in  such  places.  There  they 
_ may  be  seen  in  flocks,  but  they  never  seem 
to  go  over  to  England  in  greater  num- 
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bers  than  one  pair  at  a time.  M.  Beck- 
stein  gives  a curious  account  of  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  Hoopoe  on  i)erceiv- 
ing  a large  bird  in  the  air.  “ As  soon  as 
they  perceived  a raven  or  even  a pigeon, 
they  were  on  their  bellies  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  their  wings  stretched  out  by  the 
side  of  the  head,  so  that  the  large  quill 
feathers  touched ; the  head  leanimr  on  the 
back  with  the  bill  pointing  upwards.  In 
this  curious  posture  they  might  be  taken 
for  an  old  rag!”  It  lays  from  four  to 
seven  grey  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 
Its  length  is  one  foot. 
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GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 


The  Great  Horned  or  Eagle  Owl  is  but 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Golden  Eagle  ; 
and  is  very  destructive  to  young  fawns, 
hares,  rabbits,  rats,  moles,  reptiles,  par- 
tridges, grouse,  and  other  game.  It  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
United  States;  frequenting  deep  forest 
glens,  and  making  its  nest  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  ruined  Castles  and,  &c. ; but  in 
Britain  it  has  been  rarely  seen.  “ Along 
the  mountainous  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and 
amidst  the  forests  of  Indiana,”says  Wilson, 
“ this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently 
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warned  me  of  the  approach  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  amused  me  with  his  singular 
exclamations,  sometimes  sweeping  down 
and  around  my  fire,  uttering  a lound  and 
sudden  Waugh  0!  Waugh  0!  sufficient 
to  have  alarmed  a whole  garrison.  He  has 
other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less  melodious, 
one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles 
the  half-suppressed  screams  of  a person 
suffocating,  or  throttled,  and  cannot  fail 
of  being  exceedingly  entertaining  to  a 
lonely  benighted  traveller,  in  the  midst  of 
an  Indian  Wilderness !” 
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KINGFISHER 


The  peculiarities  of  their  form  immedi- 
ately distinguish  the  Kingfishers  from 

other  birds.  The  disproportionate  length 
of  the  bill  is  their  chief  characteristic. 
The  common  Kingfisher  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  England.  Scarcely  any  thing 
more  beautiful  can  be  conceived  than  the 
metallic  glitter  of  its  plumage  as  it  glides 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  darts  into 
the  water  after  its  struggling  prey.  Its 
usual  method  of  fishing  is  by  placing  it- 
self on  a stump  or  stone  overhanging  the 
water,  from  which  it  watches  for  the  un- 
suspecting fish  beneath.  After  a fish  is 
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caught,  the  bird  kills  it  by  beating  it 
several  times  against  its  resting-place,  and 
then  swallows  it,  head  foremost.'  Some- 
times it  does  not  exercise  sufficient  cau- 
tion in  its  devouring  propensities.  A 
heedless  Kingfisher  was  exhibited  at  the 
Ashmolean  Society,  which  had  been  found 
dead  with  a peculiarly  large  minnow 
firmly  fixed  in  its  throat. 

It  lays  its  eggs  in  holes  bored  in  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  ponds,  and  appears  to 
bnild  no  nest.  A pair  of  Kingfishers,  for 
two  successive  years,  inhabited  a bank  of 
a very  small  stream,  little-  more  than  a 
di  ain,  at  Little  Hinton,  Wiltshire,  where 
no  fish  lived,  nor  where  there  any  to  be 
found  within  a considerable  distance. 
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EUFF. 


The  Euff  is  a bird  of  a very  pugnacious 
character ; the  female  of  which  is  called 
the  Eeeve.  It  is  about  a foot  in  length ; and 
is  principally  distinguished  by  a very 
remarkable  circle  of  long  feathers  round 
the  neck,  whence  it  receives  its  name:  in 
some  birds  these  feathers  are  black,  in 
others  white,  yellow,  or  ferruginous ; and 
even  in  the  same  bird  they  frequently 
differ  in  color.  It  is  only  the  male,  how- 
ever, that  is  furnished  with  this  append- 
age, which  he  does  not  obtain  till  the 
second  year.  These  birds  are  migratory, 
appearing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
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in  great  numbers,  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
They  arrive  in  England  early  in  the  spring, 
take  u[)  their  abode  in  Lincolnshire,  York- 
shire,&;c.,  and  disappear  about  Michael- 
mas. 
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BOB-O-LINK. 


The  Kice-Biinting  or  Bob-o-link  mi- 
grates over  the  Continent  of  America 
from  Labrador  to  Mexico,  and  over  the 
Great  Antillies,  appearing  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  United  States^ about  the 
end  of  March.  Their  food  is  insects  and 
the  seeds  of  the  grassy  meadows.  In  the 
autumn  they  sometimes  attack  the  crops 
of  oats  and  barley.  The  song  of  the  male 
continues,  with  little  interruption,  as  long 
:is  the  female  is  sitting,  and  is  singular 
and  pleas;  nt ; it  consists  of  a jingling 
medley  of  short,  variable  notes,  confused, 
rapid,  and  continuous.  The  relish  for 
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song  and  merriment  is  confined  to  the 
male ; but  h e generally  loses  his  musi- 
cal talent  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July,  from  which  time,  or  somewhat 
earlier,  his  plumage  begins  to  lose  its 
gay  colors,  and  assume  the  humble  hue 
of  that  of  the  femalo.  About  the  middle  of 
August  they  enter  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, on  their  way  to  the  south. 
There,  along  the  shores  of  the  large  rivers 
lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
they  find  abundant  subsistence,  grow 
fat,  and  their  flesh  becomes  little' inferior 
in  flavor  to  that  of  the  European  Oortlan. 


QUAIL, 


QUAIL. 


The  Quail  is  a tolerably  common  little 
bird,  visiting  this  country  in  the  summer. 
Countless  flocks  of  them  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Europe,  and  mul- 
titudes are  taken  and  sent  to  London  the 
markets;  thirty  six  thousand  having 
been  purchased  during  one  season  by  the 
London  poulterers. 

Temminck  states  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  arrive  in  Naples  and  Provence, 
and  are  so  fatigued  that  for  several  days 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
hand.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  flight 
of  Quails  with  wLich  the  Israelites  were 
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fed,  the  sacred  narrative  even  preserving 
the  nocturnal  flight  of  these  birds.  “ And 
it  came  to  pass  that  at  even  the  Quails 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp.”  Proba- 
bly the  instinct  to  fly  by  night  is  im- 
planted in  them  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing the  birds  of  prey  that  would  attack 
them  by  day.  The  female  lays  from  seven 
to  twelve  eggs  in  a rude  nest  on  the 
ground.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  seven 
inches ; the  second  primary  feather  is  the 
longest 
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GREAT  BUSTARD. 


The  Great  Bustard  is  found  on  the  eonti- 
nent  of  Europe  and  in  Africa.  It  runs  with 
great  swiftness,  and  will  never  rise  on  the 
wing  until  forced,  so  that  instances  have 
been  known  of  Bustards  being  captured 
by  greyhounds.  It  is  exceedingly  wary, 
and  can  hardly  be  approached  within 
gun-shot,  except  by  adopting  some  dis- 
guise, as  a laborer  with  the  gun  in  his 
wheelbarrow,  or  by  driving  a cart  or  a 
carriage  by  the  spot  where  it  is  feeding. 
The  male  Bustard  possesses  a membra- 
nous pouch  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
capable  of  holding  six  or  seven  pints  of 
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water.  There  is  an  opening  to  this  pouch 
under  the  tongue,  and  its  use  is  possibly, 
like  that  of  the  Pelican,  to  carry  water  for 
the  use  of  the  young,  but  this  is  not  as- 
certained. The  len%th  of  the  bird  is  rather 
more  than  three  feet.  Its  nest  is  of  a 
loose  heap  of  straws  on  the  ground,  and 
contains  two  pale  brown  eggs,  spotted 
with  brown,  rather  larger  than  those  of 
the  tui'key. 
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GOLDFINCH. 


The  GoidftHcb  ov  Thistlefineli,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  fondness  for  the  down 
of  the  thistle,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
l)irds  of  England.  We  ' thistles  abound, 
small  Hocks  of  Goldfinches  may  be  seen 
living  from  hedire  to  hedge,  and  occasion- 
ally  pecking  the  white  tops  of  the  thistles. 
The  tufted  seed  of  the  dandelion,  groiind- 
scl,  and  other  plants  is  also  eaten  by  the 
Goldfinch. 

In  captivity  it  is  very  tame,  and  can  be 
trained  to  perform  a multitude  of  tricks, 
the  most  common  of  which  ai‘e,  drawing 
its  own  food  and  water  with  a chain  and 
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backet,  or  firing  a gun  when  commanded. 
The  nest  is  very  beautiful,  being  mostly 
made  of  wool  and  down  from  various 
plants,  and  is  usually  placed  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  a spray.  The  eggs  are  small, 
of  a whitish  tint,  spotted  with  orange 
brown. 
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PASSENGER  PIGEON. 


This  extraordinary  bird,  whose  powers 
of  flight  are  almost  incredible,  is  a native 
of  America,  and  overspreads  the  country 
in  countless  myriads  during  the  breeding 
season.  It  is  well  that  their  power  of  wing 
is  so  great,  for  were  the  enormous  flocks  to 
be  confined  to  one  place,  they  would  de- 
vour the  whole  of  the  grain.  Pigeons  have 
been  killed  in  New  York  with  Carolina  rice 
still  in  their  crops.  As  their  digestion 
is  remarkably  rapid,  these  birds  must 
have  flown  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  six  hours,  giving  an  average 
speed  of  a mile  per  minute. 


PASSENGER  PIGEON. 


At  the  breeding  season  the  overwhelm- 
ing multitudes  of  Pigeons  that  settle  on 
one  spot  are  almost  incredible.  Wilson, 
A^dlo  was  present  at  one  of  these  breeding 
places  says.  Kot  far  from  Shelbyville,  in 
the  state  of  Kenteiky,  about  five  years  ago, 
there  was  one  of  these  breeding  places, 
Avhich  stretched  through  the  woods  in 
nearly  a north  and  south  direction,  was 
several  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  said  to 
be  upwards  of  forty  miles  in  extent ! In 
this  tract  almost  every  tree  was  furnished 
with  nests,  wherever  the  branches  could 
accommodate  them.  The  pigeons  made 
their  first  appearance  about  the  10th  of 
April  and  left  it  altogether,  with  their 
young,  before  the  25th  of  May. 


RAVEN, 


KAYBN. 


The  Eaven  is  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Crow.  Crows  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  cunning  of  the  feathered 
race ; they  have  a particularly  delicate 
smell,  and  take  away  and  hide  that  which 
is  perfectly  useless  to  them.  Crows  proper 
are  the  largest  of  the  family ; and  compared 
with  the  other  varieties,  they  are  more 
retired,  fly  much  higher,  and,  besides 
carrion,  eat  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  small 
animals,  even  taking  young  chickens 
from  the  farm-yard.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ; and  those  in 
the  north  have  a mixture  of  white  with 
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their  plumage.  The  Raven  is  bold,  keen, 
and  sagacious,  and  directs  its  first  attack 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  animal  on  which  it 
is  going  to  make  a repast;  it  eats  eveiy 
animal  substance  which  comes  in  its  way, 
lives  to  a great  age,  chooses  a mate  for 
hnd  defends  its  nest  vigorously  against 
other  birds,  even  the  Yulture  and  the 
Eagle  , but  not  against  man.  It  braves 
the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter ; but  some 
of  themi  go  south  in  severe  weather. 
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BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 


Tue  Starlings  comprise  many  genera, 
among  which  the  Baltimore  Oriole  is  the 
most  interesting.  These  birds  build,  or 
rather  weave,  a fabric  not  unlike  loose 
cloth,  composed  of  hemp  or  flax.  This 
nest  is  of  the  singular  form  represented 
in  the  engraving,  and  the  entrance  is  at 
the  side.  In  all  probability  this  singular 
formation  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  Black  Snake,  who  is  constantly 
on  the  look-out  for  young  birds.  The 
parent  Orioles  often  attack  the  snake, 
and  compel  him  to  retreat. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  when  full 
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grown  is  very  brilliant.  The  head,  throat, 
and  back  are  black,  the  under  parts  are 
orange  the  breast  vermilion.  A band  of 
orange  passes  over  the  shoulders,  and  the 
tail  is  oiange  and  black.  The  length  of 
the  bird  is  almost  eight  inches.  This  is 
not  the  only  bird  that  constructs  pensile 
nests ; the  Weaver  Birds  also  form  these 
nests,  but  of  a different  form.  They  look 
like  great  pistols  hung  up  by  the  butt,  the 
entrance  being  at  the  muzzle,  and  the 
nest  in  the  butt. 
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EED-WINGED  BLACK-BIED. 


The  Eed-winged  Black-bird  in  sunnner 
inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Mexico,  and  is  found  in  the 
interior  from  the  tifty-third  degree  across 
the  whole  continent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  migratory  north  of 
Maryland,  but  pass  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer in  great  numbers  in  all  the  southern 
states,  frequenting  chiefly  the  settlements 
and  rice  and  corn-fields,  towards  the  sea- 
coast,  where  they  move  about  like  black- 
ening clouds,  rising  suddenly  at  times 
with  a noise  like  thunder,  and  exhibiting 
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amidst  the  broad  shadows  of  their  fune- 
real plumage,  the  bright  flashing  of  the 
vermilion  with  which  their  wings  ai  e so 
singularly  decorated.  After  whirling  and 
waving  a little  distance  like  the  Starling, 
they  descend  as  a torrent,  and  darkening 
the  branches  of  the  trees  by  their  num- 
bers, they  commence  a general  concert 
that  may  be  heard  for  more  than  two 
miles. 
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CAEDINAL  BIKD. 


The  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  wbicli  is  some- 
times called  the  Caidinal  Bird,  is  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  general  plumage 
is  a fine  red : the  bill  pale  red,  and 
stout : on  the  head  is  a crest ; and  round 
the  bill,  and  on  the  throat,  the  color  is 
black : the  quill  and  tail  feathers  are  not 
of  so  bright  a red  as  the  body.  The  song 
of  the  Cardinal  Bird  very  much  resembles 
that  of  the  nightingale,  and  during  the 
spring  and  summer  its  sweet  notes  aie 
heard  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 
It  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  North 
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America ; and  it  is  said  to  collect  together 
great  quantities  o|  maize  and  buckwheat, 
of  which  it  is  ^eff 
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CAROLINA  PARROT. 


The  only  Parrot  found  native  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Carolina  or  Illinois 
Parrot,  which  is  resident  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  on  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies 
to  Maryland.  Their  favorite  food  is  the 
seeds  of  the  cockle-bur,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio ; where  they  are 
seen  in  large  flocks,  screaming  round  the 
salt-licks.  They  are  very  sociable  in 
their  dispositions,  extremely  fond  of  each 
other,  and  showing  the  greatest  grief  for 
the  loss  of  their  companions.  The  pin- 
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mage  is  very  beautiful,  the  general  color 
being  a bright  yellowish  silky  green,  with 
lisht  blue  reflections. 
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WOODPECKER 


Woodpeckers  are  among  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  By  destroying 
the  insects  and  worms  which  are  so  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  they  do  im- 
mense service.  They  should  never  be 
shot.  The  tongue  of  the  Woodpecker  is 
furnished  at  the  end  with  spines,  which 
curve  backwards,  and  is  pushed  forwards 
and  drawn  back  by  a peculiar  construction 
of  tongue-bone.  Their  tail  has  ten  pen 
feathers  with  stilf,  elastic  stems,  and 
serves  to  aid  them  in  climbing  trees. 
They  strike  the  bark  with  their  beak, 
partly  to  frighten  the  insects  from  their 
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liiding-placcs ; and  their  tongue  neing 
furnished  with  a clammy  juice,  they  re- 
tain their  prey  from  the  moment  they 
have  touched  it.  They  occasionally  eat 
fruits,  are  timid  and  cunning,  generally 
live  alone,  and  when  hatching,  male  and 
and  female  take  in  turns  to  perform  the 
office.  The  commonest  species  in  England 
is  called  the  Green  Woodpecker,  and 
whm  once  it  has  found  its  way  up  a tree, 
it  is  said  never  to  decend,  but  to  fly  back 
to  the  spot  at  which  it  means  to  recom- 
mence its  toil. 
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BUTCHEK  BIED. 


The  character  of  the  Butcher  Bird  is 
entitled  to  no  common  degree  of  respect. 
His  activity  is  visible  in  all  his  motions ; 
his  courage  and  intrepidity  beyond  every 
other  bird  of  his  size  (one  of  his  own  tribe 
only  excepted,  King  Bird;)  and  in  affec- 
tion for  his  young,  he  is  surpassed  by  no 
other.  He  associates  with  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  the  whole  family 
hunting  in  company.  He  attacks  the 
largest  hawk  or  eagle  in  their  defence, 
with  a resolution  truly  astonishing;  so 
that  all  of  them  respect  him,  and,  on  every 
occasion  decline  the  contest.  As  the  snows 
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of  winter  approach,  he  descends  from  the 
mountainous  forests,  and  from  the  regions 
of  the  north,  to  the  more  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country,  hovering  about  our  hedge- 
rows, orchards,  and  meadows,  and  disap- 
pears again  early  in  April. 
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